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What Are We Doing for the 
Superior Child? 


MR. McBURNEY: I should say that 
Dr. Crawford and Dr. Viets are 
attending the 101st convention of the 
American Medical Association here in 
Chicago. Some 25,000 doctors and 
others will attend these meetings. 

Now, Witty, tell us who is the 
“‘superior child’’ we are talking about 
today? 


MR. WITTY: McBurney, I think we 
might first refer to the superior child 
in terms that L. M. Terman, and 
other investigators have used. They 
have been concerned about gifted 
children whom they have studied for 
25 years or more, and these are chil- 
dren whose intelligence quotients are 
130 and above. These youngsters 
have been studied and their whole 
history outlined throughout a period 
of 25 years. They are outstanding in 
abstract intelligence; but there are 
other kinds of gifted children, chil- 
dren whose performance is consist- 
ently remarkable in worthwhile types 
of endeavor, in music, in the arts, and 
in political and social leadership. 
These, too, are gifted children. 


"Not the Only Yardstick’ 


DR. VIETS: The essence of a gifted 
child may reflect itself in the intelli- 
gence quotient, but after all, that is 
not the only yardstick that we can use 
to measure children. A child who 
has a quick understanding of himself, 
has curiosity, has a large vocabulary, 
those three things are important in 
picking out gifted children, and they 
may not always show up in relation 
to the intelligence quotient. 


MR. McBURNEY: How about physi- 
cal superiority, mental stability and 
emotional balance? 


DR. CRAWFORD: The gifted child, 
by and large, will be a little better 
from: the standpoint of physique than 
the average child. He will be a little 
more stable mentally, he will adapt 


himself to the unusual situation. He 
has a broad attention span. He can 
size up abstract situations and other 
problems of that type. He can have 
a clear insight into problems, and he 
is not an emotional worry-wort as 
many people think, or a mental freak. 


MR. McBURNEY: Now, is he all these 
things by definition, or do these attri- 
butes correlate? 


Gifted Children Studies 


MR. WITTY: There are studies of 
gifted children that have been made 
over the past 25 years. At North- 
western University we have studied 
and followed the progress of 300 
children whose IQ’s were 140 and 
above. They are better than the aver- 
age of the control group (that is, chil- 
dren of IQ of 90 to 110) in physical 
development as well as in social de- 
velopment ‘and in educational attain- 
ment. And they also rate higher in 
character tests. But it is in mental 
ability that they deviate most sharp- 
ly; by the time the gifted child 
arrives in the upper elementary 
grades he has the knowledge and the 
attainments of children two or three 
years older than himself. He is gen- 
erally superior in his development. 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you saying 
then, that a child with a high intelli- 
gence quotient, high IQ, adapted to 
learning from books — maybe that is 
one way of putting it — is likely to be 
physically superior, emotionally more 
stable? Is that what you are saying? 


MR. WITTY: In fact, he is. The 
studies show that the child whose 
IQ is very high is not a physical 
weakling, is not the type of person 
who has hysteria, or is a social misfit. 
On the whole, he is better than chil- 
dren of his own class, but he is not 
developed in such a way that there 
is a psycho-physical parallelism. If 
he is accelerated so his mental ability 
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in school is the same as his class- 
mates, he is likely to be a social mis- 
fit, because although he is better than 
his classmates in social development, 
he is not so well developed in that 
respect as are children several years 
older than he. 


DR. VIETS: We must be realistic and 
realize that youth is the time of the 
adventures of the body, not the ad- 
ventures of the mind. If we think in 
these terms, and I think we should, 
we may find the gifted child out play- 
ing in the sand box or the baseball 
field, or the girl in the basketball 
game. Alertness and quickness and 
curiosity, and a great many things 
that we add up into the score of gifted 
children may demonstrate themselves 
in games quite as well as in reading 
books or in vocabulary. 


‘Capacity to Advance’ 


DR. CRAWFORD: After all, when we 
say the gifted child, the superior 
child, has what we call a high IQ, we 
mean he has a high degree of educa- 
bility. It does not mean that the child 
is naturally advanced, but he has the 
capacity to advance if he is given the 
opportunity to do so, and that should 
be our goal to permit him to de- 
velop his full capacities. 


MR. WITTY: One comment I would 
like to make there. That is true, Dr. 
Crawford. I believe we ought to con- 
sider these youngsters of high, ab- 
stract intelligence. One per cent have 
been studied extensively. We ought 
to expand that number to include 5% 
or 10%. Perhaps the 10% in the 
modern high school, in a high school 
like the Science High School in New 
York City where there is an enriched 
curriculum. The upper 10% are con- 
sidered — youngsters whose IQ’s are 
120 and above. We ought then to ex- 
pand our concept to include a larger 
number and also those youngsters 
whose performances are consistently 
remarkable in music and arts and in 
other fields. These children have not 
neglected play. The gifted child in 
our own studies played exactly the 
same number of games as did the 
child in the controlled group, but he 
spent much larger amounts of time 


in reading and other sedentary activ- 
ity. He was not a social misfit. 


MR. McBURNEY: Is this conception 
you are developing here of the gifted 
child relative to our peculiar culture 
and civilization? Do you think su- 
periority would be defined the same 
way in a different civilization, in a 
primitive culture? 


MR. WITTY: Of course it would. In 
books like Benedict’s ‘‘Patterns of 
Culture,’’ we see the things revered 
in other types of cultures. We have, 
for years, in the field of psychology, 
been searching for tests that are 
culture-free. There is an effort in 
Chicago to develop that kind of test 
at the present time. In the meantime, 
I think we ought to be aware of the 
fact that our tests are sufficiently 
accurate to enable us to identify much 
larger numbers of gifted children than 
we have found at the present time. 


Understanding and Curiosity 


DR. VIETS: Even in primitive times, 
I suppose quick understanding and 
curiosity were two of the things that 
made a man stand out from his 
fellow men, and those are still as valid 
today as they were in ancient times. 


MR. WITTY: They have always been 
of great value, such things as quick- 
ness of perception and rapidity of re- 
sponse in certain kinds of primitive 
societies, but I suppose the verbal 
quality is much more important in 
our lives today. And it is in the verbal 
quality that these children excel. One 
little boy of 10 said to me, ‘‘Flaunt 
means to show or display with intent 
to show,’’ and then when I asked, 
“Mars,’’ he said, “God of War, a 
planet, also a verb.’’ He had some 
difficulty in adjustment for a time 
because he was irritated by the per- 
functoriness of his assignments. We 
found opportunity for him in clubs 
and play. He is a happy, well- 
adjusted little boy at the present time. 
MR. McBURNEY: How successful are 
we today in identifying these gifted 
children? 

DR. CRAWFORD: We are doing a 
better job than we did when Terman 
started out to identify the gifted chil- 
dren. How did he go about it? What 
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were the sources from which he 
eventually made his test? They sim- 
mered down to two: the teachers and 
the parents. I believe that among a 
group of some 6000 or more children 
that were recommended as excep- 
tional children, the teachers recom- 
mended these children as being gifted, 
there were only 15% when they did 
the psychological test that got into 
that. Parents can usually spot the 
gifted child, especially if they have 
other children. Sometimes they can- 
not because they have no pattern or 
guide with which to compare them. 


‘Failure in Guidance’ 


MR. WITTY: We ought to help them 
to develop guides, shouldn’t we? We 
should recognize, McBurney, that at 
the present time we are failing to 
identify very, very large numbers of 
gifted children. This is true in the 
elementary school and it is also true 
in the secondary school. Moreover, 
we are failing to give these children 
the kind of guidance that would be 
profitable for the full development of 
their abilities. This was shown by 
Dr. Wrenn in a study of the high 
school graduates of one state who 
were followed for nine years. Of the 
group with IQ’s 117 and above, only 
about 45% finished college; of the 
group with IQ’s of 125 and above, 
only 4% went on to take advanced 
degrees (the Master’s and the Doc- 
torate) during the nine year period. 
This suggests that we are failing to 
identify and to give proper guidance 
throughout secondary schools and 
tolleges to many able people who 
could make contributions in science 
and various other fields. 


DR. CRAWFORD: To put it very 
plainly, we are missing the boat 
when it comes to utilizing our great- 
est resource. We speak of our chil- 
dren as our greatest resource in this 
country and these gifted children are 
obviously the greatest potential for 
leadership in another generation 
ahead of us. 


DR. VIETS: How badly do we need 
them really? In my opinion we 
urgently need competent leadership 
in the world today. I think we will 


need all of the top 10% instead of the 
1% that we used to think of as gifted 
children, and perhaps we will need 
more than that. Certainly we ought 
to do everything we can to develop 
this 10%, or more, so that they have 
their place in leadership in business 
and in the professions, and in every 
other field. We need leaders in diplo- 
matic work of all types, and these 
gifted children are our great source 
of leadership. 


‘Lack of Leadership’ 


MR. WITTY: We do, indeed, and I 
believe one reason we have such a 
lamentable lack of leadership, such 
a regrettable state in the world to- 
day, is that we have failed to utilize 
fully in the past the great potential, 
the great resource in these gifted 
children for leadership of many kinds 
— especially for the kind of endeavor 
that will lead to better human rela- 
tionships, to better understanding of 
people of the world. Such leadership 
is greatly needed today. 


DR. CRAWFORD: Don’t you think for 
that very reason that we should do as 
Dr. Viets has said in talking about 
the superior child, not limit it strictly 
to the one or two per million that 
have an IQ of 180 or above, or the 
140 or above which is a bigger group, 
but have a-broad base. I suggest the 
top 10%. We will have more leaders 
emerge, whether it is in education or 
in engineering, or art or music as 
you have suggested, Dr. Witty. 


MR. WITTY: Most certainly, Dr. 
Crawford, and we should encourage 
teachers in every classroom through- 
out America to identify these many 
gifted children and to do something 
for them. We should recognize the 
fact that although half of our most 
gifted children are probably in rela- 
tively small cities and towns and 
rural districts, every teacher can do 
something in making books available 
and opportunity for reading and in- 
vestigation. Teachers as well as par- 
ents can and should make contribu- 
tions in recognizing, in stimulating, 
in guiding, and in encouraging gifted 
children. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you think there 
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is danger, Dr. Viets, in recognizing 
and identifying these so-called su- 
perior children? 


DR. VIETS: I should think very little 
if we have the proper teachers and 
the proper people to pick them out. 
After all, you can make a selfish 
child if you don’t have good encour- 
agement and sound guidance; but 
that is just exactly what we are 
looking forward to for this child, 
good encouragement, and sound guid- 
ance. Certainly this will not develop 
a selfish child if he has the proper 
ideals. 


MR. McBURNEY: If these youngsters 
are as good as you men appear to 
think they are, why don’t they emerge 
without a lot of help and guidance 
from adults? 


MR. WITTY: In our culture at the 
present time, there are many obsta- 
cles to the emergence of ability. I 
think we do not agree any more with 
Galton to the effect that ability or 
genius will ‘‘out’’; that it is no more 
unlikely to be overlooked than a bird’s 
nest on a playground where healthy 
boys are to be found. We find that 
large classes resulting from concen- 
tration of population and many other 
factors, make it difficult for boys and 
girls to express and realize their 
abilities. One of the most important 
factors holding back progress in this 
respect is the large size of classes in 
which teachers do not have an oppor- 
tunity to do what they should for 
very bright children — but every 
teacher can do something for super- 
ior pupils if he makes up his mind to 
do it. 


Teacher Responsibility 


DR. CRAWFORD: I believe that very 
much, Dr. Witty. I think a teacher 
can be alert and let these children 
develop their capacities, and she can 
encourage them to have initiative, to 
have originality, and to work con- 
structively. The teacher will not let 
the child do his lessons in half an 
hour and then spend the other half 
hour doing monitor work in the 
school room, in cleaning up the black- 
boards—things like that—or doing er- 
rands. She will let him spend that 


other half hour in a broadening, not 
doing more of the same problems, but 
in an original investigative work of 
his own, largely through reading. 


Why Superior? 


MR. McBURNEY: Let me ask you 
this question, Dr. Crawford. Why are 
these children superior? Are they su- 
perior by virtue of native endowment, 
or home and school environment, or 
both those factors? 


DR. CRAWFORD: Both factors enter 
in. First of all, they have the native 
endowment, and secondly, the home, 
the school, the environment permit 
the full development of this endow- 
ment, but the endowment must be 
there in the first place. All of us 
cannot be gifted. 


MR. WITTY: I think that is a sound 
interpretation of the heredity-environ- 
ment controversy. Undoubtedly, there 
is a fortunate heredity when a child 
like Jerry reads at three and at the 
age of 6 can read as well as a child 
of 10 or 12 and has the general in- 
formation and the quickness of per- 
ception and reaction that I have 
observed in Jerry. But Jerry also 
comes from a good home. It wasn’t 
a coincidence that in our study of a 
number of gifted children in one city 
we found that the average educational 
attainment of the parents of these 
children was 13 years, while that of 
the average group was around 8 or 9 
years. The incomes of the parents 
were larger, and many other factors 
were found which could contribute to 
the stimulation of ability. Undoubted- 
ly, these rare abilities are products 
of both hereditary forces and fortu- 
nate environment. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are likely to 
find these gifted children on the farms 
and‘ factories, any place in America? 


MR. WITTY: That is very important, 
for probably half of the gifted chil- 
dren of our country are in small 
towns, small cities, and rural dis- 
tricts, and they are to be found in 
every race and cultural group. 


DR. VIETS: I like Tristom Coffin’s 
description of the Maine Boy, if I can 
quote it correctly: ‘‘Lord of himself, 
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even when he stands on his head and 
thorny hands.’’ In other words, he 
was lord of himself no matter what 
position he put himself into, and that 
is what we are aiming for, to develop 
gifted children to be lords of them- 
selves, a very important concept, it 
seems to me, and one that Coffin 
brings out very well in that poem. 


MR. WITTY: That is indeed, Dr. 
Viets. I am concerned about the kind 
of reading materials and experiences 
that these children should have in 
order that they will develop an ideal 
of self consummate with their abili- 
ties, that they will recognize their 
obligation for utilizing their abilities, 
and also I am concerned that they 
have an opportunity to learn of their 
responsibility for service in a de- 
mocracy in terms of the values we 
hold very important. 


Farm Homes 


DR. VIETS: If you are brought up 
on a farm, you are in a community of 
home and farm life in which you have 
to accept responsibility. The country 
home is probably one of the best 
training centers in the United States. 
A good farm home has advantages 
because the child can be a part of 
the integrated whole of the farm life. 
Many of our leaders in business, and 
in science today were brought up on 
farms. 


MR. WITTY: But in the modern 
school, there is frequently little of 
that challenge or opportunity to as- 
sume responsibility, for the typically 
gifted child in the upper elementary 
grades has knowledges far above his 
classmates, and if he is not frequent- 
ly stimulated in the secondary school, 
he is likely to become, without guid- 
ance and stimulation, an intellectual 
vagabond. This fact is shown by a 
kind of study that I think is interest- 
ing at this point. We took our young, 
gifted adults and divided them into 
two groups: those who were success- 
ful by a good many criteria, and those 
less successful. We found there were 
two differentiating characteristics in 
the case of the successful group: 
there was a better stimulation in the 
home and earlier recognition of abil- 
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ity than in the less successful group, 
and there was also in the school a 
more abundant opportunity and stim- 
ulation for recognition of one’s abili- 
ties and for using them in various 
desirable outlets. 


MR. McBURNEY: In this study you 
made, Witty, of these successful young 
adults, what professions were they in 
for the most part? 


MR. WITTY: Most of the gifted chil- 
dren, according to Terman’s studies 
in California, have shown clearly 
that they go into the professions, and 
the highly skilled kinds of endeavor, 
the upper groups of occupational en- 
deavor— 


‘Upper Groups’ 


MR. McBURNEY: Just a minute, 
what do you mean by the ‘upper 
groups of occupational endeavor’’? 
Lawyers and doctors? 


MR. WITTY: Lawyers, doctors and 
scientists. 


MR. McBURNEY: We need good 
plumbers, good farmers. Do you 
have any objection to gifted children 
going into agriculture? 


MR. WITTY: Not any. Before we 
leave that point, let me state that 
those children who have been identi- 
fied have been led to go in many 
cases into science and into various 
kinds of occupations of relatively 
high level. There are many, many 
others unidentified who do not go into 
these occupations, types of endeavor, 
even farming of a modern sort, for 
which they are well qualified. In fact, 
they drop out of college in large 
numbers. 


MR. McBURNEY: I take mild excep- 
tion to your reference to certain of 
these occupations as high level occu- 
pations. I can’t think of any higher 
level occupation than a good farmer. 
I should think we could use gifted 
children on the farm. 


DR. CRAWFORD: I will agree with 
that. Yet, many of these children 
have no opportunity to try this or try 
that, really to find themselves. I 
think parents and teachers can help 
these children to broaden their in- 
terests, to cultivate hobbies, whether 
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they are hobbies along the line of 
biology or photography or chemistry, 
but give them an opportunity to de- 
velop hobbies, and advance their in- 
terest beyond what is given them in 
the regular curriculum. 


MR. McBURNEY: What bothers me 
a little bit about this discussion is the 
tendency to identify these superior 
children as a group in a rather snooty 
fashion, and to assume that they are 
to go into ‘‘the higher occupations.”’ 


Desirable Occupations 


MR. WITTY: High level only in terms 
of occupational status as referred to 
in the rating scales. There are many 
kinds of occupations that are highly 
desirable, but, McBurney, if a boy at 
9 has great scientific aptitude and 
high intelligence, as one I know, he 
ought to have as Dr. Crawford sug- 
gests, the world of science open to 
him, so he will be stimulated and 
have an opportunity to develop into 
the kind of person he is best suited 
to become. Let me refer to a girl, 
the brightest in a group I studied 
some 25 years ago. She was a won- 
derful youngster. She came into the 
clinic one day and a lady said, ‘‘Did 
the little girl enjoy her school to- 
day?’’ and the little girl of eight said, 
“There were some elements which I 
enjoyed, but on the whole I cannot 
say that I found it very satisfying.”’ 
She is now in Boston, Dr. Viets, the 
mother of five children, a fine house- 
wife, and I think by every sound 
criterion, a successful person. 


MR. McBURNEY: That I agree with. 
She is doing an important job well, 
apparently. 


DR. CRAWFORD: I think that many 
of these children are thought to be 
snooty or snobbish or queer, but I 
think that is often because they do 
not have the proper guidance when 
they do their work. They are just 
sitting around putting in their time. 
If they had the proper guidance to go 
ahead with constructive initiative, 
they would not be queer or snooty. 

MR. WITTY: We should say right 
here that they not only have this 
danger of developing undesirable per- 
sonality traits when they are not 


stimulated, but they have actually a 
better chance of developing nervous 
instability and psychotic disposition 
as some studies show. 


DR. VIETS: A great many gifted 
children in the past without guidance 
and encouragement have become 
spineless drifters without direction. 
You can see this in history without 
any question. 


Acceleration? 


MR. McBURNEY: What should we 
do for these gifted children? Do 
you recommend acceleration in the 
schools, passing them on rapidly from 
one grade to another? A richer edu- 
cational experience? What is your 
program for them? 


MR. WITTY: Moderate amount of 
acceleration, a small amount in the 
elementary school primarily, seems 
to have little undesirable effect upon 
personality traits and other forms of 
adjustment. In addition to that, gifted 
children need enrichment in every 
class, also general recognition and 
guidance. There are, throughout the 
United States, such things as major 
work classes, special schools, work 
shop groups and clubs, and many 
other kinds of activity for superior 
children which we should encourage 
on a larger scale. At present, we are 
trying to evaluate and stimulate the 
development of such activities. 


MR. McBURNEY: What you men are 
saying today is that we have a tre- 
mendous resource in these gifted 
children, that it is a matter of con- 
siderable importance that they be 
identified carefully, and be given the 
kind of opportunity they deserve in 
the homes and in the public schools. 
I take it these gifted children will 
find their way into positions of leader- 
ship in all sorts of occupations. 


DR. VIETS: Including farming, Mc- 
Burney. 


MR. McBURNEY: Including farming! 
As a result of that kind of utilization 
of our greatest resource, we will have 
a stronger country. . 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt but our time is up. 
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Suggested 
Reading 


Compiled by William Huff, 
and M. Helen Perkins, Reference Department, 
Deering Library, Northwestern University. 


Educational Policies Commission. Education of the Gifted. Washington, D.C., 
National Educational Association and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1950. 


“Deals with the education of gifted children on all levels—elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education,’ and gives recommendations for the considera- 
tion of both school and community. 


WITTY, PAUL, ed. Gifted Child. Boston, Heath, 1951. 


Chapters on problems related to the gifted child, prepared by authorities 
in the field. Includes material on definition, early identification, instruction, or- 
ganization of classes, mental hygiene, community recognition and an excellent 
annotated bibliography. 


Clearing House 26:203-5, Dec., ’51. ‘“‘Advanced Reading for the Bright Child.’’ 
M. GREGORY and W. J. McLAUGHLIN. 


Informal group meetings are used by teachers and principal to discuss ad- 
vanced level reading materials with eighth and ninth grade students. 


Educational Administration and Supervision 37:396-404, Nov., ’51. ‘‘Opinions of 
Junior-High-School Principals Concerning the Organization of Special Classes 
for Gifted Children.” J. JUSTMAN and J. W. WRIGHTSTONE. 


An analysis of a questionnaire which brings out the weaknesses and value 
of special classes for gifted children. 


Educational Administration and Supervision 38:148-54, Mar., ’52. “‘Study of the 
Reading of Gifted High-School Students.’”’ W. BARBE. 


The author shows how gifted students learn to read and what they enjoy 
reading, and concludes that definite direction by teachers is needed. 


Educational Method 15: 298-304, Mar., ’46. ‘‘Exploitation of the Child of High In- 
telligence Quotient.’’ P. A. WITTY. 


Emphasizes the need for understanding the psychology of the gifted child, 
and for adjusting his program to fit his special abilities. 


Exceptional Children 18:41-4, Nov., ’51. “‘Obstacles to the Improvement of 
Teaching in Classes for the Gifted.’”” J. JUSTMAN. 


The entire teaching staff must understand the reason for separate classes 
for gifted children if these classes are to be a success. 
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Exceptional Children 18:107-10, 143-7, 174-80, Jan.-Mar., ’52. ‘“Total School Plan- 
ning for the Gifted Child.’’ M. C. PRITCHARD. 


Part I suggests a workshop approach to the problem of planning for men- 
tally advanced children and describes the work of defining the gifted and dis- 
covering community attitudes toward them; part II takes up the instruments 
of measurement and guidance for the gifted; part III deals with the problems 
of securing the understanding of parents and administration for such a pro- 
gram. 


Grade Teacher 67:16-17, 96-98, Oct., ’49. ‘‘Pupil Acceleration in the Elementary 
Schools.” J. W. TRUSLER. 


Considers the pros and cons of acceleration and recommends it only in 
moderate degree for the child with an IQ above 125. 


Grade Teacher 69:16-17, Oct., ’51. ‘‘Understanding Unusual Children.’’ I. 
MARENTZ. 


A general article covering gifted and retarded children, pointing out their 
characteristics, and showing how their abilities can be best used for society. 


Instructor 61:83, Sept., 51. ‘‘Planning for Your Gifted Children.’’ D. E. NORRIS. 


The Supervisor of Major-Work Classes in the Cleveland Public Schools out- 
lines the methods used there in teaching gifted children, 


Journal of Exceptional Children 16:97-101, 125, Jan., ’50. ‘‘Inner World of Gifted 
Adolescents.’”? R. STRANG. 


An analysis on the basis of 300 compositions by high school students with 
IQ’s over 120 of the problems in their personal lives. 


Life 24:113-19, Mar., 22, ’48. *‘ ‘Genius School’; New York Pays Special Attention 
to High I1.Q.S.”’ 


Illustrated article on the program at Hunter College for 450 pupils who had 
I.Q.S. averaging 150. 


National Association of Secondary School Principals. Bulletin 36:99-109, Mar., 
52. ‘How Can the School Meet Needs of Gifted and Superior Students?” N. B. 
SCHARER. 


An analysis of the type of person needed to teach gifted students, and of 
methods of educational organization already in use, especially in California. 
Includes bibliography. 


National Education Association Journal 37:358-59, Sept., ’48. ‘‘The Needs of 
Bright and Gifted Children.’’ 


Suggests the responsibility of the school and teacher in finding and guiding 
the gifted child, and ways in which their programs can be enriched. 


National Parent-Teacher 45:4-7, June, ’51. ‘““World Needs Gifted Children.’ P. A. 
WITTY. 


Specific cases of what neglect has done to gifted children, and suggestions 
for changing the situation. 
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Nations Schools 47:31-4, June, ’51. ‘“‘“Gifted Children; What Do We Know About 
Them? What Shall We Do About Them?’ E. H. MARTENS. 


Describes methods by which schools can find gifted children at an early 
age and provide opportunities for them. 


Nations Schools 48:44-6, Nov., ’51, ‘‘Administrative Problems in Educating the 
Gifted.”’ A. I. OLIVER, JR. - 


Outlines four methods used by school administrators in providing for the 
gifted child; five devices which can be used by teachers; the type of teachers 
needed; and how to meet the cost of such a program. 


Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology 40:473-85, June, ’'32 
“A Study of the Reading and Reading Interests of Gifted Children.”’ P. A. 
WITTY and H. C. LEHMAN, 


Conclusions, based on a study of 50 gifted children with IQ’s of 140 and 
above, show that the voluntary reading of gifted children is extensive and 
exceeds the amount of that of mentally average children. 


School and Society 71:81-84, Feb. 11, 50. ‘‘Why Waste Talent?’’ L. H. HATTERY. 


Points out the major reasons for our loss of talent at every level of edu- 
cation and urges an increase of the motivation of able students. 


University of Oregon. School of Education Curriculum Bulletin No. 97, Dec. 12, 
*51, “‘A Survey of Literature and Research Concerning the Education of the 
Gifted Child with Implication for School Practice.’’ G. I. LOOMIS. 


Summarizes ‘‘the recent literature on the gifted child with reference to his 
characteristics, the changing attitudes toward him, and special provisions .. . 
made for him in selected school systems.’’ Includes a bibliography. 
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VOLUME XVI 


Who Should Drive Automobiles? 
Does Advertising Provide A Better 
Way of Life? 

Can We Prevent Alcoholism? 

Can We Stop the Traffic in Narcotics? 
Teen-Agers Face Their Problems? 
What Does the American Heritage 
Mean? 
Are We 
ruptcy? 
Problems of a Changing Africa. 


VOLUME XVII 


What Are Other Nations Saying 
About Us? 

How Does Color Affect Our Lives? 
Do We Treat Our Convicts Right? 
The Truth About Hormones. 

What Will the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Mean? 

How Does Freedom of Information 
Affect You? 

Do We Still Face a Housing Shortage? 
Are We Winning the War of Words? 
What Do the Small Colleges Face? 
How Does Humor Affect Our Lives? 
How High Can Taxes Go? 

The Role of the Arts in Therapy. 
Universal Conscription. 

Where Lies America’s Future — City 
or Country? 

Should More People Read the Bible? 


Headed for Moral Bank- 


Have You Read These Issues 


Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand ? 


List of all available issues on request 


16. 
17. 


of the 


Do Corporations and Labor Unions 
Serve the Public Interest? 

How Can We Get Greater Compe- 
tence in Public Office? 

Railroads Cross the Century. 

The Cleft Palate Problem. 

God and Man in the Universities. 
How Can the American Heritage 
Survive? 

What’s Behind the Egyptian Crisis? 
What Should Children Read? 
Should Married Women Work? 


VOLUME XVIII 
Do We Face A Teacher Shortage? 
How Should We Encourage Democ- 
racy Abroad? 
Can We Have Guns AND Butter? 
What Does Alaska Mean to Us? 
Should the Government Subsidize the 
Arts? 
Are We Losing Our “Good Neigh- 
bors” to Communism? 
Are More People Turning to God? 
Are We Outgrowing Our Highways? 
Do Labor’s Demands Mean Inflation? 
What Is the Future of the White 
Collar Worker? 
What Does Soviet Territorial Expan- 
sion Mean? 
How Can We Get Economy in the 
National Government? 
What Does Puerto Rico Mean to Us? 
What Can Talk Settle? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


(1) I enclose $1 for a 12-week subscription 

C) I enclose $2 for a 26-week subscription 

(1 I enclose $3 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each) 
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